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The Hiram Study Plan and the War Seen oat 
By HAROLD E. DAVIS * OF hing 


HE HIRAM PLAN of Intensive Study, or 

concentration upon one course at a time, grew 
out of the willingness of members of the Hiram 
College faculty to experiment with the organization 
of the college program. ‘They were eager to see what 
would happen if students in their classes could con- 
centrate their attention and energy on one subject 
without the distractions and pressures due to the 
academic competition of other courses and other 
teachers for the students’ time. 


An Experiment 

The experiment was tried in 3 successive summer 
sessions in the early 1930’s. Courses ordinarily 
running through the year, in which 6 “semester” 
hours of credit were earned, were offered in a summer 
term of 6 weeks. Classes met every day, 6 days a 
week, for as much of the day as the instructor felt 
was necessary. After these 3 summer sessions the 
feeling was practically unanimous that the students 
had learned more and that teachers had discovered 
new satisfactions and new possibilities in their work. 

Then, in 1934, with the approval of the North 
Central Association and of the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges, the college decided tomake a trial of the 
intensive plan of study and teaching for most of the 
courses given throughout the academic year. Three 
years later a careful evaluation of results and of both 
faculty and student attitudes indicated that the in- 
tensive plan of teaching and study was no longer an 
experiment but that its permanent adoption as the 
regular method of work at Hiram College would be 
both sound and wise. 


The Plan 


The plan adopted was to divide each semester into 
two 9-week “quarters,” making four “quarters” in one 
regular (9 months) academic year. In each of these 
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“quarters” a course was offered equivalent in the 
orthodox program to a 6-semester hour course. In 
addition to this sequence of “intensive” courses, each 
student carried one “running” course which con- 
tinued for one or two semesters, meeting three times 
a week, Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, or Tues- 
day, Thursday, and Saturday. All running courses 
were scheduled at the same hour (9 a. m.). The 
balance of the day was then available for the “‘in- 
tensive” course. Physical education classes were 
scheduled at 8 a. m. and in the late afternoon hours. 
For the summer the original plan of a single course 
of 6 “semester” hours in 6 weeks was retained. Dur- 
ing the war 2 summer terms have been held each 
summer. 


The essence of the plan is concentration of major 
attention upon one subject at a time. Study thus 
becomes a more vital and real educational experi- 
ment. A higher degree of interest is aroused by this 
unity of attention and by elimination of the irritation 
and frustration resulting from an overly rigid time 
schedule. Problems requiring hard thinking and 
persistent effort are not dropped just as the light 
begins to break because three or four other subjects 
are clamoring for their share of the student’s time. 
This leads to more effective learning, especially of the 
kind involving understanding and appreciation. 
Learning tends to become a deeper emotional experi- 
ence with greater possibility of successful learning by 
“wholes” rather than by “parts.” 


Intensive Instruction 
in the Armed Forces 


In spite of popular misconceptions derived largely 
from statements of enthusiastic but ill-informed 


*Dean of Administration, Hiram College. 








persons, practically no one thinks seriously that the 
war suddenly produced an entirely new concept of 
study and training. The armed services have been 
in a better position to make effective use of such 
educational knowledge and techniques as we have. 
The educational thinking of our armed forces has 
been little better, and presumably no worse, than 
the average of the many college and university 
men and women who have been called on to 


physics, could take his necessary sequence of courses, 
often in 1 year, instead of spreading them out over a 
period of 2 or even 3 years. 

The Hiram Study Plan thus fitted the needs of 
young men requiring an accelerated program of 
helpful or essential studies in the few months which 
they had to spare while awaiting induction. With 
only a limited amount of time at their disposal, 
many young men were enabled to finish two or three 


A typical student schedule for a year during the war years would look like this: 
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organize and conduct these educational programs. 
The chief advantage which the armed forces have 
enjoyed has been the opportunity to escape the rig- 
idity of established programs and curricula. These 
programs represent in part the wisdom and ex- 
perience of generations and, in part, thinly veil- 
ed vested interests of subject-matter departments, 
of certain individuals, and of other activities of 
the college. The armed forces, interested only 
in the most effective education in the shortest 
time, and unimpeded by these educational barnacles 
of peacetime, turned to several applications of the 
principle of intensive study. The principle was 
applied in training given for hundreds of specialized 
skills. Most important from the standpoint of the 
Hiram Plan, however, was its employment in lan- 
guage and language-area studies. 


Advantages of the Plan 
in Wartime 


Hiram’s own first reaction to the demands of 
wartime instruction was the discovery that the 
intensive plan was in itself an ‘“‘accelerated” plan of 
the kind boys soon to enter the service required, and 
which other colleges had to provide by special war- 
time reorganization of schedules. At Hiram a 
student could complete a year’s study of any given 
subject in 9 weeks. More than that, a properly 
qualified student who was studying a subject demand- 
ing essential prerequisites, for instance, college 
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key subjects which prepared them for more special- 
ized service than they could possibly have entered 
just after being “yanked” out of five courses, each 
only partially done. 


Intensive Study Plan 
and Army Air Corps Training 


When an Army Air Corps unit was assigned to 
Hiram it was discovered that the program of five 
subjects for 5 months would fit precisely into an 
arrangement for the intensive study of these five 
subjects, one at a time, each for 1 month. This 
permitted great flexibility in the handling of the men 
and had certain other advantages. For instance, 
men who were weak in mathematics, took this sub- 
ject first at Hiram and then went on to study physics 
with at least some of the essential mathematical 
foundation. Those adequately prepared in mathe- 
matics could begin the intensive study of physics at 
once. Since the physical subjects were tremendously 
important in the study of flight problems, the 
advantage of this rapid progress was obvious. The 
intensive study plan was thus given a test in the 14 
months in which the Army Air Corps kept 250 cadets 
in training at Hiram College. It proved highly 
satisfactory. 


Advantages of the Plan for Veterans 


Our men are now returning from their military 
service, and hundreds of thousands of them are 
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entering or reentering college. Atter 4 years of 
military life it is not always easy to jump into a class 
in mathematics or chemistry or language just where 
one left the subject 4 years and a crowded lifetime 
ago. The returning veteran is finding that the 
Hiram plan not only offers a chance to study an 
important subject intensively but also, because of 
its flexibility, is adapted in other ways to his needs. 
It is possible to enter without handicap at six 
different periods of the year. Moreover, the in- 
tensive study plan practically eliminates the need 
for special “refresher” courses, because of the ease 
with which work can be adjusted to individual 
needs. 


‘Intensive’ Study in Other Colleges 

Hiram College does not, of course, claim exclusive 
credit for the principle of intensive study. This 
is not the place to review the history of the idea, 
but suffice to say that it had appeared in college 
programs a number of times during the century 
preceding its Hiram adoption. One of the ad- 
vantages claimed for the quarter system at the 
University of Chicago and other universities was 
the greater efficiency of learning resulting from a 
reduction in the number of courses of study in a 
student’s program. Swarthmore College had also 
seen the advantages in reducing the number of 
courses studied at one time. At least one other 


college was considering adoption of a single course 
plan when the Hiram plan was announced. Hiram’s 
experience has naturally attracted widespread inter- 
est among educators, and a number of colleges have 
since adopted the principle in varying degrees in 
revising their programs. One of the most recent to 
do so is Chapman College in California. 


Recently the General Education Board announced 
a large grant to Cornell University, to be used, 
according to a bulletin of the university, for experi- 
mental work in intensive language study. One 
realizes, of course, that the war provided exceptional 
motivation to study and achievement in the language 
programs carried out under the armed forces, and 
that these programs had the advantage of resources 
which colleges cannot hope to duplicate. The 
Cornell study will undoubtedly be concerned with 
determining to what extent these same results can 
be achieved under normal college conditions. 


The war also introduced a concept of intensive 
study new to Hiram experience in the language-area 
studies—a concept of curriculum organization which 
may have important postwar influence. In this, 
as in other ways, it may be expected that one of the 
contributions of wartime educational experience 
will be greater national attention to the principle of 
intensive study upon which the Hiram Study Plan 
rests. 


The West Virginia Survey 


SURVEY of public education in West Virginia 

has recently been completed.’ It was conducted 
under the auspices of the Legislative Interim Com- 
mittee of the State, and was directed by George D. 
Strayer. The members of the staff concerned with 
higher education were Edward C. Elliott, Purdue 
University; R. W. Kettler, Purdue University; 
Arthur J. Klein, Ohio State University; Lloyd 
Morey, University of Illinois; and W. Ray Smittle, 
Wayne University. 

The purpose of the investigation, as stated in 
Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 6, was to study 
the entire educational system of the State. Special 
attention was to be given, first, to finances, sources 
of revenue, administration of State aid, duplicate 





1 A Digest of a Report of a Survey of Public Education in the State of West Virginia, 
Charleston, W. Va., Legislative Interim Committee, 1945. 161 p. Reprinted 
in the West Virginia School Journal, 74: 1-106, January 1946. 


facilities, development of greater local responsibility 
for education, and related problems; and, second, to 
all problems connected with the government and 
operation of State institutions, other than the State 
medical institutions. The resolution authorized the 
payment of expenses for the study not to exceed 
$75,000. 

Some of the more important findings relating to the 
administration, financing, and services of State 
institutions of higher education will be outlined. 


Organization and Administration 

By constitutional provision, the State Depart- 
ment of Education is given general supervisory 
responsibility for public education, including the 
State colleges. A separate board, called the board 
of governors, is responsible for the educational pro- 
gram of West Virginia University, a land-grant 
institution. Unlike the great majority of the States, 
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however, West Virginia does not place full respon- 
sibility for the control and administration of the 
schools in the hands of the State Board of Education, 
nor does the Board of Governors of the University 
enjoy such general responsibility. A Board of 
Control appointed by the Governor must clear all 
matters of business and finance of the University, 
including the control of physical properties; and the 
Board also has general responsibility for the financial 
and business administration of the State colleges. 
Divided University control is complicated by the 
intervention of other State agencies also, such as the 
Board of Public Works, the budget director, and 
the State auditor; while control of the State colleges 
is complicated by the intervention of the State 
director of purchases. 

The survey staff endeavors to follow the principle 
that administration becomes efficient as the line of 
responsibility flows directly from a single body to 
its agents who actually carry the program into effect. 
It endeavors to do this, however, by recommending 
improvements in the system now in operation, rather 
than by the substitution of a single unified pattern of 
control for it. It recommends the elimination, 
consolidation, subordination, or other placement in 
proper administrative relationship, of most of the 
present coordinate agencies of overhead control. A 
significant exception is found in the recommendation 
that the University and the Potomac State School, 
an affiliated junior college, remain under the control 
of the board of governors. The State board of 
education would retain control over the public 
schools and nine State colleges, including the State 
land-grant college for Negroes, and the Institute of 
Technology. 

Detailed recommendations are made concerning 
the composition and powers of the two State govern- 
ing boards. By constitutional amendment, members 
would be appointed by the Governor and confirmed 
by the Senate, and be subject to removal only for 
cause. Each board would be composed of nine 
members, none ex Officio, with overlapping terms of 
9 years and with considerably increased powers 
appropriate to their responsibilities. The Univer- 
sity board of governors would direct the preparation 
of the institutional budget, which would be submitted 
directly to the Board of Public Works. The Board 
of Governors would have complete responsibility for 
budget control subject only to audit, after appro- 
priations are made; and there would be board auth- 
orization for the acceptance of gifts. The State 
board of education would have comparable powers, 
including full responsibility for the business and 
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financial affairs of the State colleges under its con- 
trol. It would allocate to these institutions the 
funds appropriated to it, such allocations to be made 
through an annual budget submitted to the board 
by the chief State school officer. 

The State Department of Education would be 
greatly strengthened, and would include a division 
of higher education, concerned particularly with 
State colleges, and 10 other administrative divisions, 
each of these being under an assistant superintend- 
ent. This would strengthen the central research, 
curriculum, financial, instructioral, and teacher 
education and personnel services provided by the 
State for colleges under the State board of education. 
The board would elect the State superintendent of 
free schools, who is now elected by the people; and 
he would be the chief executive officer of this board, 
and responsible to it. 


The University 


The survey staff reports that West Virginia has 
created a number and variety of higher institutions 
beyond the apparent disposition of the State to pro- 
vide adequate support and development. There 
exists no carefully drawn, State-wide pattern of 
higher education into which each institution is 
economically fitted. The staff proposes that the 
university be developed greatly, and that the bound- 
ary lines of each State college be carefully fixed with 
reference to the university. 

The survey staff further reports a generally fav- 
orable impression of the university, its officers and 
staff, the mechanical phases of its operation, and its 
meritorious contributions. Major handicaps to 
progress include multiple and complex overhead 
control, absence of a strong internal sense of unity 
and responsibility, lack of a high place in the civic 
consciousness of the State, and uncertain relation- 
ships to the other State institutions of higher educa- 
tion. Minor handicaps include the geographical 
location of the institution and restricted oppor- 
tunities for campus development. 

To overcome the handicaps in the control of the 
university, the survey staff recommends that multiple 
control be abolished; the board of governors be given 
full responsibility for university control; member- 
ship of the board be constituted of persons of the 
highest qualifications possible; the president of the 
university be the chief executive officer of the board 
of governors; bylaws and regulations be adopted by 
the board; and related action be taken to remove 
the system of remote control under which the insti- 
tution now operates. 
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The staff proposes that the philosophy of action 
which controls the university be made more generally 
understood. The ideal of service for all the people 
of the State should be the goal of the institution. 
It is suggested that the alumni be more active in 
building up an adequate public opinion toward the 
university. 

It is recommended that the faculty participate in 
the internal administration of the university, in the 
making and application of institutional plans, and 
in the application of institutional policies. Admin- 
istrative authorities, it is said, must realize that the 
university is, above all, a cooperative undertaking. 


The survey staff holds that policies with respect 
to the staff should be adopted by the board of gover- 
nors, in order to impel the supervisory officers to 
give closer attention to the individual quality of 
teaching effectiveness, research productivity, and 
general service performance. An increase of not 
less than 25 percent in staff salaries, more equitable 
retiring allowances, and regular leaves of absence for 
further study are proposed. 


In respect to the betterment of the physical plant, 
improved physical accommodations for agriculture, 
engineering, and medicine are especially stressed. 
A much greater development of the plant of all of 
the State institutions is proposed. 


The State Colleges 


In addition to the recommendations previously 
stated with respect to the composition and powers of 
the State board of education in control of the State 
colleges, the survey staff offers many recommen- 
dations concerning its educational responsibilities 
and activities. 


That a higher percentage of West Virginia’s pop- 
ulation should be enrolled in the colleges is indicated 
by the fact that in 1940 only 11.7 percent of the pop- 
ulation 18 to 21 years of age were in college, whereas 
the national average is 13.3 percent. Another need 
is for the upgrading of the public-school teaching 
staff, and the provision of more teachers for new edu- 
cational services in the schools, particularly in tech- 
nical and specialized fields. 


The survey staff states that there is great need for 
“terminal” short programs of education in the 
colleges, and it proposes a plan for a cooperative 
State-wide undertaking to discover the specific pro- 
grams needed, and to guide colleges in the introduc- 
tion of the courses needed. Better educational and 
vocational guidance, including guidance for civic, 
social, and vocational activities is also recommended. 





As in other States, the State colleges draw most 
of their students from local service areas. The home 
county of each institution, and the counties immedi- 
ately adjacent to it, contribute from 25.4 to 89.6 
percent of the total enrollment of the several in- 
stitutions. 


The survey staff does not recommend the discon- 
tinuance of any of the 11 institutions. It does offer, 
however, an unusually detailed plan for the allo- 
cation of functions among them, emphasizing at the 
same time the necessity for constant study of, and 
changes in, the pattern suggested. 


Allocation of Functions 
Council on Instruction 


It is recommended that the State have only one 
university, and it is pointed out that a number of the 
exclusive allocations to the university will limit the 
offerings of other institutions. The university 
should offer all graduate work beyond the master’s 
degree, and all specialized areas of work leading to 
undergraduate degrees that can be satisfactorily and 
adequately provided for the entire State under the 
auspices of one institution. Its local functions 
would remain comparable to those of other State 
institutions, but it would not establish or adopt 
branch institutions. Thus, with exceptions for 
West Virginia State College (for Negroes), no State 
college would offer degrees in agriculture, forestry, 
engineering, journalism, law, pharmacy, social work 
or mining. Any future State-supported work pro- 
posed for degrees in medicine, dentistry, accounting, 
or other professions, not now offered in West Vir- 
ginia, should be allocated by legislative statute to 
the University. The allocation of most of the re- 
maining fields of work is suggested in unusual detail, 
institution by institution. Some phases of higher 
education would be carried on by one institution; 
some by two or more institutions; and some by all 
institutions. An attempt is made to specify insti- 
tutions best fitted for the several phases of work. 

More cooperation among institutions is proposed. 
For example, an especially qualified faculty member 
might, upon occasion, serve more than one institu- 
tion. A clearing house for extension courses is 
recommended, in which the institutions might well 
reduce displays of competitive zeal by cooperative 
action. In elementary school teacher education, 
which demands preparation in a number of different 
fields, a special program is proposed. 

An important recommendation provides for the 
creation of a council on higher instruction. The 








membership of the council would consist of nine 
faculty members representing the several institu- 
tions under the jurisdiction of the board. Among 
other duties, the council would consider all proposals 
for the addition, change, or withdrawal of courses or 
curricula, and would initiate inquiries and recom- 
mendations on these and related actions. A plan 
is proposed to assure effective relationships between 
the council and the board; the State Department of 
Education and the institutions. 


Business Administration 


In addition to the recommendations made or 
implied in the proposals previously stated with 
respect to the organization and administration of 
higher education, numerous specific recommenda- 
tions are given in the report of the survey staff, con- 
cerning business and financial procedures. The 
present overhead organization is intended to prevent 





waste, inefficiency, and misuse of public funds, and 
has done much to regularize financial procedures. 

Present laws and regulations, however, have 
resulted in duplicating and overlapping functions, 
separation of authority from responsibility, excessive 
record keeping and reporting, undue limitation of 
the authority and effectiveness of the institutional 
governing boards, and related undesirable conditions. 
Examples of these conditions are given in consider- 
able detail in the report. ‘To remedy them, recom- 
mendations are made to abolish the multiple system 
of State control; redefine the functions of the State 
with respect to institutional finance; broaden and 
liberalize the Purchasing Division’s services to educa- 
tional institutions; revise the system of accounting; 
and otherwise increase administrative efficiency, to 
the end that the State educational services of the 
State’s institutions of higher education may be 
extended and improved. 


Chulalongkorn University 


By C. O. ARNDT* 


IAM, that sturdy little country of Southeast Asia, 

is notable for many reasons, including the fact 
that it has maintained its political and, consequently, 
its educational sovereignty despite recurring pres- 
sures from the outside world. Although its educa- 
tional system gives evidence of influence from 
abroad, particularly at the higher levels, an indig- 
enous school system is gradually taking definite form. 


System of Education in Siam ! 


Education in Siam is under the direction of a 
Ministry of Education. Co-education is operative 
at the nursery school, university preparatory, and 
university levels though the number of girl students 
as compared with boy students drops off sharply 
after the elementary level. 

Four years of primary schoo] education are com- 
pulsory for all Siamese youth. The curriculum in- 
cludes the study of morals, Siamese, arithmetic, 
nature study, physical education, and other studies, 
with emphasis upon the development of facility in 
reading and writing of the Siamese language. Upon 
completion of this program, the pupil has the choice 


*Chief, Far and Near East Educational Relations, Division of 
International Educational Relations, U. S. Office of Education. 
1 A reorganization of the system is now under consideration; however, students 


coming to the United States colleges and universities during the next few years 
will have been trained under the system described here. 
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of entering a vocational school (by definition, a 
school preparing for a useful occupation) or entering 
the initial secondary school. In the latter school, 
which offers a 3-year program, the courses studied in 
the primary school are continued though the content 
is more advanced. Such new courses as a foreign 
language (usually English), handicrafts for boys, and 
needlework for girls are added to the program. 

At the completion of this 3-year program, the 
student again has the choice of entering a vocational 
school or continuing with his college preparatory 
work in the final secondary school. In the latter 
school, which offers a 3-year program, the courses 
studied in the initial secondary school are further 
expanded. Completion of the final secondary school 
program again offers an alternative. The graduate 
may enter a vocational school or, upon passing an 
exacting entrance examination, be admitted to a 2- 
year university preparatory school. Chulalong- 
korn University, the University of Moral and 
Political Sciences, and the Military and the Naval 
Academy maintain such university preparatory 
schools for their prospective students. 

The successful completion of the 12 years of ele- 
mentary and secondary school work described above 
qualifies the student for admission to a university 
entrance examination. Success in passing this ex- 
amination finally admits the student to a university. 











The University and Its Colleges 

Chulalongkorn University, the leading university 
of Siam, is supported by the Government. It was 
organized in 1917. There are faculties in medicine, 
arts and sciences, and engineering. 

The College of Medicine is the oldest of the 
colleges of the university, antedating in fact the date 
of its organization.? Since 1923 the Rockefeller 
Foundation substantial aid toward 


has given 


strengthening the staff and developing the build- 


ings and equipment of the college. 

Upon admission to the University the student 
desiring to study medicine is required to complete 2 
years of premedical work in the College of Arts and 
Sciences before entering the Medical School. The 
program itself extends over 4 years and leads to the 
degree of M. B. (bachelor of medicine). This 
degree serves as a license to practice medicine in 
Siam. Very few doctoral degrees in medicine have 
thus far been conferred by the College of Medicine 
of Chulalongkorn University. A number of the 
more promising graduates holding the M. B. degree 
have been enabled, however, to earn the M. D. 
degree abroad, sometimes with Government subsidy. 

The University’s largest college is that of arts and 
sciences. It provides courses of study leading to 
the degrees of bachelor of arts, master of arts, and 
doctor of philosophy in the field of arts. The 
bachelor’s degree requires at least 4 years of study; 
the master’s, 2 years beyond the bachelor’s; and the 
doctor’s, 3 years beyond the bachelor’s. Similarly, 
course work is offered leading to the bachelor’s, 
master’s, and doctor’s degrees in mathematics and 
science, but the program thus far is essentially on 
the undergraduate level. 

The program of the College of Engineering is 4 
years in length and leads to the degree, bachelor of 
engineering. ‘The program is divided into two parts 
as follows: The first 2 years are devoted to general 
academic studies; the third and fourth years, to 
specialization in a given branch of engineering. 
These branches include civil, electrical, mechanical, 
aeronautical, and mining engineering. 


Library 


Chulalongkorn University has developed a library 
which contains a collection of Siamese, English, and 
American literature together with books in the 
other fields in which the University offers programs 


of study. The total number of books is now above 
40,000. 





3 During the period of the war the faculty of medicine operated as a separate 
institution. It was known as the Medical University. 
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Faculty and Students 

The faculty of Chulalongkorn University was 
originally staffed largely with European and Ameri- 
can instructors and professors. Increasingly, how- 
ever, these foreign professors have been replaced by 
young Siamese scholars so that the staff of the 
University today is largely native. There are, of 
course, exceptions, particularly in the field of 
foreign languages. It is held that these can be most 
effectively taught by professors to whom the foreign 
language is native. 

The student body of the University, as already 
mentioned, is made up of both young men and young 
women. ‘The former predominate in scientific stud- 
ies while the latter prefer to study the humanities. 
A considerable measure of freedom is accorded these 
students to organize various activities within the 
University. Thus, the various colleges develop 
activities appropriate to the interests of their con- 
stituency. A president of the student body is 
elected annually by popular vote. The honor of 
being elected to this position is highly esteemed. 

The campus of Chulalongkorn University was 
occupied by Japanese soldiers during the war period. 
The program of instruction was, therefore, retarded. 
Today the administration of the University looks 
forward to the development of an enlarged and 
strengthened program in the years which lie ahead. 





Long-Range Policy for German Reeducation 


A LONG-RANGE policy for the reeducation of the 
German people has been announced by the Depart- 
ment of State. The policy was released to the 
German people in August. It is as follows: 

“1. The reeducation of the German people can be 
effective only as it is an integral part of a compre- 
hensive program for their rehabilitation. The 
cultural and moral reeducation of the nation must, 
therefore, be related to policies calculated to restore 
the stability of a peaceful German economy and to 
hold out hope for the ultimate recovery of national 
unity and self-respect. 

“2. In the initial phases of control, Military 
Government has been concerned with the elimina- 
tion of Nazi and militaristic doctrines and practices, 
and the permanent exclusion of objectionable persons 
from posts of influence. These objectives will 
continue to be its concern. At the same time, a 
program for the reconstitution of German cultural 
life has been initiated. 








“3. The political and moral reeducation of the 
German people will foster the reestablishment of 
universally valid principles of justice. 

“4, ‘The German people must come to understand 
that the Nazi repudiation of these principles de- 
stroyed all individual rights in the Nazi state, made 
the effort at world tyranny inevitable and brought 
Germany to its present disaster. They must come 
to understand that the present control measures 
over Germany are not prompted solely by the 
German violation of the rights of other peoples. 
They were also made necessary by the political 
chaos in Germany, which was the direct consequence 
of the Nazi denial of all political rights and destruc- 
tion of all alternative organized forces within the 
nation. 

“5. The primary principles of justice, basic to the 
program of reeducation are: (a) That men and 
nations owe obligations to each other; and that 
these responsibilities are not, as Nazism maintained, 
limited to a single race, nation, or group. (b) That 
the dignity and integrity of the individual must be 
respected by society and other individuals; and that 
the individual is not, as Nazism maintained, merely 
a tool of the state. (c) That citizens bear their 
share of responsibility for public policy and that 
they have the right and duty to participate in govern- 
ment resting on the consent of the governed. (d) 
That the untrammeled pursuit of truth is a prere- 
quisite for the maintenance of justice; and that free 
communication between individuals, groups, and 
nations is a necessary condition for national and in- 
ternational understanding. Experience with Nazism 
proves that evil consequences flow from the suppres- 
sion and corruption of the truth. (¢) That tolera- 
tion between diverse cultural and racial groups is the 
basis of national and international tranquillity; and 
that coerced unity of culture, after the manner of 
Nazism, is the source of tyranny and anarchy. 

“6. The program of German reeducation will 
make maximum use of those German resources which 
offer promise of developing ideals and institutions in 
harmony with the above stated universally valid 
principles of justice. The reconstruction of the cul- 
tural life of Germany must be in large measure the 
work of the Germans themselves and must be fos- 
tered not only on a regional but also on a national 
scale. 

“7, The Nazi heritage of Germany’s spiritual 
isolation must be overcome by restoring as rapidly 
as possible those cultural contacts which will foster 
the assimilation of the German people into the 
society of peaceful nations.” 
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The policy was prepared, at the behest of the 
Department of State, by the following committee: 
Edmund E. Day, president, Cornell University; 
Eduard C. Lindeman, New York School of Social 
Work; Martin McGuire, dean, Graduate School, 
Catholic University of America; Reinhold Niebuhr, 
professor of theology, Union Theological Seminary, 
New York; John Milton Potter, president, Hobart 
College; Frank P. Graham, president, University of 
North Carolina; George N. Shuster, president, 
Hunter College. 





Survey Report on Higher Education 
in South Carolina 


In 1945 the South Carolina General Assembly 
authorized and provided funds for a survey of the 6 
tax-supported colleges of the State. John E. Brewton 
of the Division of Surveys and Field Studies of 
Peabody College and 15 consultants, 2 of whom were 
from the U. S. Office of Education, conducted the 
survey. A 437-page report of findings and recom- 
mendations has been published.! 

The over-all purpose of the survey was to secure 
an administrative structure which would make pos- 
sible the coordination and articulation of programs in 
the six institutions so that together they would con- 
stitute an integrated State-supported system of 
higher education. Heretofore, each college has had 
its own board of trustees and has made an inde- 
pendent approach to the Budget Commission and 
the General Assembly. The imminent need for 
coordination was brought to the attention of the 
General Assembly by requests from the six institu- 
tions for approximately $40,000,000 for buildings and 
other capital outlay purposes, which if granted would 
have greatly increased existing duplication and over- 
lapping in programs. Moreover, the State reserve 
fund for these types of improvements was not 
sufficient to cover more than one-fourth of the total 
sum requested. . 

The survey staff recommended the creation of a 
Commission on Higher Education, which would be 
responsible for over-all and interinstitutional poli- 
cies and administration. More specifically, the Com- 
mission would be responsible for the development of 
a consolidated budget, which it would steer through 
the General Assembly. This in turn would make the 
Commission responsible for allocating and reallocat- 
ing functions to be performed by each of the colleges, 


1 Public Higher Education in South Carolina: A Survey Report. Nashville, 
Tenn., Division of Surveys and Field Services, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, 1946. 437 p. 
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and for giving such direction to their activities as 
would be calculated to permit their functioning as a 
State system of higher education. Within this frame- 
work each board of trustees would be left free to make 
policies for the administration of the college for 
which it is responsible. 

In addition to this basic proposal for reorganiza- 
tion, the survey staff studied and made recommenda- 
tions on major institutional problems concerning 
faculty and student personnel, financial accounting, 
curriculum reorganization, teacher education, grad- 
uate study and research, medical education, and 
other areas of college activity. A summary of the 
recommendations is presented in a 20-page section 
of the final chapter. 

The General Assembly authorized the South Caro- 
lina Research, Planning, and Development Board to 
act as its agent to select a director for the survey, 
to hear the reports of his staff, and to transmit their 
findings to them. 





Increased Food and Lodging Costs in Michigan 


THE State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in Michigan, Eugene B. Elliott, has released a report 
he has made concerning costs in food and lodging in 
residence halls in the six public colleges and univer- 
sities of the State. It contains a brief summary of 
reports submitted by the colleges and universities. 
The findings are as follows: 


Analysis of Increased Costs 


The increased costs for food and lodging and the 
proposed increases in dormitory rates found were: 


1. Actual percent increase in cost for raw food 
served in dormitories during the period June 
Py res Oe Pe iy CU one eccdsecsichoens 
2. Actual percent increase in cost of operation and 
maintenance of dormitories, including labor, 
during the period June 30, 1945, to July 1, 


Percent 


5.4 to 18.8 


3. Proposed percent increases in dormitory rates, 
including board and room, based upon charges 
of June 30, 1945, as compared to those for the 
opening of the fall term, 1946_....__-...---- 7 


Comments and 


Additional Data 


“1. According to the evidence submitted by the 
colleges and universities, the proposed increased 
rates for board and room for the first semester, 
1946-47, reflect actual increased costs in food, labor, 
and maintenance of the dormitories. During the 
period June 30, 1945, through June 30, 1946, the 
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general increase in charges was absorbed by the 
college budgets. Thus students have been saved 
approximately $50,000. It is anticipated’ that 
charges for board and room for 1946-47 will need te 
be adjusted upward again to meet increased costs 


since July 1, 1946. 


“2. There seems to be a close relationship between 
the cost of living, as compiled by the Michigan 
State Department of Labor, and the actual increased 
costs reported by colleges in the different geographical 
areas. In light of the evidence submitted, a lag 
exists between charges which colleges are making 
and the actual increase in costs for food, operation, 
and maintenance. In other words, the appropria- 
tions by the legislature could not take into account 
current increased costs which the colleges have found 
necessary to absorb. 


“3. The six colleges and universities are assuming 
an obligation of $30,000,000 this year by building 
dormitories to meet the current housing needs. No 
legislative appropriations are involved. Therefore, 
the colleges are much concerned that their dormi- 
tories be operated on a sound financial basis. The 
evidence submitted by the institutions reveals that 
the colleges have not increased their dormitory rates 
to meet this very important financial obligation. 

“4. The colleges have experienced marked in- 
creased costs in labor. They report that the pre- 
vailing construction labor rates influence the rate 
paid for services connected with dormitory mainte- 
nance and operation. Fewer students have shown 
interest in working on a part-time basis. It has been 
necessary for colleges to replace the part-time workers 
by full-time employees; this causes an increased cost 
of operation, since the hours of full-time employees 
are difficult to adjust to peak loads. 

“5. One college reports that next year it will absorb 
in its budget a $125,000 loss because of the mainte- 
nance of a bus line used for transporting veterans 
from a housing project to the campus. 

“6. The charges for living in a dormitory on one 
campus are less than the charges for obtaining com- 
parable living accommodations in a Federal housing 
project used by the same college. This evidence is 
not intended to reflect in any way upon the admin- 
istration of the housing project, but rather to present 
some evidence relating to the efficiency with which 
college residences are operated on reasonable service 
charges. 

“7, Since June 30, the rise in food prices has 

























































created a serious problem to the college adminis- 
trators. During the year 1945-46, the food costs 
represented approximately 55 percent of the total 
dormitory expense. If food costs continue to rise, 
colleges will find it necessary to increase dormitory 
rates reasonably soon.” 





New Curriculum at Pennsylvania College 


PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE for Women is putting into 
effect this fall a new curriculum which provides that 
each student will take approximately one-half of her 
work in required courses covering the basic fields of 
knowledge, one-fourth in a field of concentration, and 
the remaining one-fourth at large. 

The required courses will not be concentrated in 
the first 2 years of college but will be taken in a 
certain order during the entire period. These 
courses are to form the nucleus of the program. 
They are: (1) A 1-year course, in human develop- 
ment and behavior, which will be concerned with the 
materials of biology, psychology, health, and nutri- 
tion; (2) a 2-year sequence in the natural sciences, 
including chemistry, biology, physics, geology, and 
astronomy; (3) 2% years in the social sciences, in- 
cluding the history of Western civilization, a course 
in the principles and problems of modern society, and 
a half-year course in modern world cultures; and (4) 
3-year courses in the humanities dealing with great 
literary masterpieces, the fine arts, and philosophy. 
Written English and spoken English are to be 
taught as tool subjects, the one concurrently with the 
course in the history of Western civilization in the 
first year, and the other in correlation with the 
course in modern society in the second year. 





Wisconsin’s Extension Division at Racine 


Tue Extension Division of the University of 
Wisconsin has announced the establishment of a 
full-time educational center at Racine, Wisconsin’s 
third largest city and an important industrial area. 
Beginning this fall, the center will occupy a school 
building made available by the city, as a branch of 
the State University. Here the first 2 years of col- 
lege work in letters and science and additional 
programs in credit and noncredit subjects will be 
offered through three semesters. Eventually, 2-year 
terminal courses in technical fields will be organized. 
All credit courses will be on a basis of full credit 
equality with similar courses given at Madison. 


Officers to Take Specialized Courses 
at Civilian Schools 


Tue Army is assigning 134 officers to pursue post- 
graduate work in specialized fields at civilian 
educational institutions throughout the Nation this 
fall, according to an announcement from the War 
Department. One officer will be enrolled in an un- 
der graduate course in highway transportation. 


Arrangements have been made with the educa- 
tional institutions to accept the specialists as a part 
of a far-reaching Army educational program. 
Because virtually all the study to be undertaken by 
the Army personnel will be on a postgraduate level, 
the War Department does not expect that the 
program will affect veterans seeking education, since 
the majority of them will be enrolled in undergradu- 
ate schools. 


A smaller group will be assigned to schools for the 
winter quarter, and a third group of about the same 
size as the present one will begin their studies in 


June 1947. 


The list of institutions and the number of personnel 
assigned to each are: 


A. East-——Harvard University, 14; Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, 6; Lowell Textile Institute, 
3; University of Pennsylvania, 20; University of 
Pittsburgh, 5; Cornell University, 5; George 
Washington University, 1; Georgetown University, 
4; University of Maryland, 2; American University, 
1; University of Rochester, 3; Yale University, 12; 
Johns Hopkins University, 2; Columbia Univer- 
sity, 15. 

B. Midwest—University of Minnesota, 4; Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, Chicago, 4; University of 
Michigan, 1; University of Iowa, 2; St. Luke’s 
Hospital, Kansas City, Mo., 1; Cook County Hospital 
Graduate School of Medicine, Chicago, 2; University 
Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio, 1; Creighton University, 
1; Institute of Paper Chemistry, Lawrence College, 2; 
Northwestern University, 10. 


C. Far West—Stanford University, 3; University 
of California, 4; California Institute of Technology, 1; 
University of Southern California, 1; Colorado 
School of Mines, 2. 

D. South—University of North Carolina, 2; 
Vanderbilt University, 1. 

It has also been announced that 150 military 
personnel will attend 3-week short courses in safety 
administration at New York University, and that 90 
will attend a 3-week course on motor vehicle safety 
at Northwestern University. 
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Rutgers University Takes Over the University 
of Newark 


Rutcers University, the State University of 
New Jersey, has taken another step to increase its 
service to the State. Upon recommendation of its 
board of trustees, the State legislature has approved a 
plan for the merging into Rutgers of the University 
of Newark. This is the third major addition that 
has been made to Rutgers in the interest of public 
higher education in the State since the location there 
in 1864 of the State’s land-grant college. The first 
addition was in 1918, when the New Jersey College 
for Women was established as a division of Rutgers. 
The second was in 1927, when the New Jersey College 
of Pharmacy was incorporated into the university. 


The University of Newark consists of a college of 
arts and sciences, a school of law, and a school of 
business administration. According to plans, the 
university will be continued for the time being in its 
present form, but later its work will be integrated 
with that of Rutgers. A university college offering 
courses in arts and sciences, business, and education, 
which for some years Rutgers has operated in 
Newark, and the New Jersey College of Pharmacy, 
which it has operated since 1927, together with the 
University of Newark, will eventually be combined 
into a unit designated, ‘““The Newark Colleges of 
Rutgers University, the State University of New 
Jersey.”” This unit will be comparable in status with 
the New Jersey College for Women and to the men’s 
colleges in New Brunswick. 


Plans for the merger call for the administration of 
each of the schools and colleges of the Newark 
Colleges by a dean to be appointed by the trustees of 
Rutgers upon the nomination of the president. The 
deans will report to the president through the provost 
of Rutgers University for the Newark colleges, a 
position to be filled—by trustee agreement—by the 
present president of the University of Newark. 
Pending further amalgamation of the activities of the 
duplicating units in Newark, the deans of the present 
Rutgers colleges in Newark will continue to report 
directly to the president of Rutgers. 





Institute for Study of the United Nations 
Charter 


IN AN EFFORT to give its students a more intelligent 
understanding of world problems, with emphasis 
on the support that college women can give to 
the work of the United Nations, Mundelein College 
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is sponsoring a 5-day Institute for the Study of the 
United Nations Charter, which will open on October 
21. The Institute, which will be open to the public 
as a community service, will consist of lectures by 
experts on phases of the Charter, and seminars in 
which the audience will be encouraged to take an 
active part in determining what individuals can 
do to spur peace action and to evaluate ethically the 
problems presented to the United Nations. 





Opportunity for Service Students to Complete 
Course at the University of California 


Students who while on active duty with the 
armed forces took Army or Navy specialized train- 
ing courses at the University of California at either 
Berkeley or Los Angeles will be given an opportunity 
to complete their education. 

The University will grant the degree of bachelor 
of applied science to those who complete 120 units 
of specific study before July 1, 1947. Candidates 
for the degree must complete 12 units of mathe- 
matics, 12 units of physics, 10 units of chemistry, 
8 units of civil engineering, 3 units of electrical 
engineering, 12 units of mechanical engineering, and 
36 elective units in engineering and the allied sci- 
ences. In addition, they must satisfy general 
university requirements regarding “American In- 
stitutions,” “English Subject A,” and military or 
physical education. 

The requirement of “American Insitutions’ is 
fulfilled by the presentation of evidence by the 
student of knowledge concerning the Constitution 
of the United States and of American institutions 
and ideals. The requirement of “English Subject 
A” is fulfilled by the passing of an examination 
given to test the student’s ability to write correct 
English. The completion of two units of military 
or physical education is required of all students. 





Wayne University Granted State 
Appropriation 


A special session of the Michigan State Legislature 
has granted to Wayne University, Detroit’s city- 
operated university, an appropriation of $2,700,000 
for emergency building. The fund is to be used to 
construct a classroom building and a science labora- 
tory building. The possibilities for continuing State 
support for Wayne University’s program are being 
studied by a special legislative committee. 
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Government Publications 


How to Obtain 

(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the U. S. Office of Education 


A Curriculum Guide to Fire Safety for Elementary 
Schools. Washington, D. C., U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1946. 31 p. (Bulletin 1946, No. 8) 
10 cents. 

Prepared for the purpose of giving a bird’s-eye view of what 
can be done to help children of elementary school age to acquire 
proper attitudes, correct information, and some skill in preventing 
and controlling fires. Prepared by members of a conference held 
in August 1945 in cooperation with the Safety Research Institute, 
Inc., and the National Fire Protective Association. 


Education in Colombia, by John H. Furbay. 
Washington, D. C., U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1946. 111 p. (Bulletin 1946, No. 6) 25 
cents. 

Based on data gathered by the author in Colombia in 1944 and 


supplemented through documentation. Describes all aspects of 
education in Colombia. Contains 2 chapters on higher education. 


From Other Government Agencies 


U. S. Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Postwar Outlook for Physicians, prepared 
by Judith Grunfeld. Washington, D. C., U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1946. 21 p. (Bulletin 
No. 863) 10 cents. 

One in a series of occupational studies prepared for use in the 


vocational counseling of veterans, young people in schools, and 
others considering the choice of a profession. 


Publications from Other Sources 


Books 
Labor Looks at Education, by Mark Starr. Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1946. 51 p. 


The Inglis Lecture for 1946. Describes labor’s attitude toward 
education; suggests what labor expects of education. 


A College Program in Action: A Review of Working 
Principles at Columbia College, by the Committee on 


Plans. New York, Columbia University Press, 1946, 
175 p. $2. 


Reviews the functioning of the program of general education 
initiated at Columbia College at the close of World War I, for the 
purpose of redirecting and readjusting the program following 
World War II. Contains descriptions—hitherto not in print—of 
the College’s introductory courses in the social sciences, humani- 
ties, and natural sciences. Discusses upper-class specializations 
in relation to general education and many other features of the 
program and its administration. 


Education for Modern Man, by Sidney Hook. New 
York, The Dial Press, 1946. 237 p. $2.75. 

Considers the character of some of the major challenges cur- 
rently being hurled against American educational practices and 
makes constructive proposals for improvement. Devoted largely 
to a discussion of the philosophy, content, and method of liberal 
arts education. 


Great Teachers Portrayed by Those Who Studied 
Under Them, edited by Houston Peterson. New 
Brunswick, N. J., Rutgers University Press, 1946. 
351 p. $3.50. 

A collection of 22 first-hand accounts, by former students, de- 
scribing some of their great teachers. Some of the accounts de- 


scribe teachers of youth and teachers of adults, but most of them 
are about college and university teachers. 


The History of Phi Beta Kappa, by Oscar M. Voor- 
hees. New York, Crown Publishers, 1946. 372 p. 
$4. 


The first comprehensive history of the Phi Beta Kappa Society 
founded 150 years ago at the College of William and Mary. 
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